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over his face et tbe sight of this. He took off his 
gloves and went up to it softly, looking round him 
as if he had been going to do some guilty thing. 
He had only time to ttdjust the instrument caress- 
ingly in its place, and to draw from it one long 
chord, when another step came up^the stairs, and 
the conductor stood before him. Hugh Carton 
positively blushed as he put down his prize with 
reluctant fingers. He glanced with a comical de- 
precation at the new-comer, who knew no better 
than other people what were the powers of this 
bold soloist, and said, half smiling, ' ' Who knows f 
I might play as well a? sing, if I tried. " 

He then selected his corner in the orchestra, 
and took his seat. He did not care about all the 
fuss and bustle of the green-room, and he sat, in- 
dolently watching the chorus-singers take thek 
places, the arrangement of harps and music- 
stands, and the gradual filling of tbe hall down 
below, till the conductor came forward with his 
baton, and the overttire began. No one who 
looked at him would have thought tha*-. Hugh 
beard anything. He nevermoved a muscle of his 
face, never looked up even when the first soprano 
solo brought forth an encore, so clamorous, that 
It had to be complied with. He was perfectly 
passive and immovable until his own turn came, 
when he stepped forward and took up his music. 

Even Hugh himselt could not help being con- 
scious of tbe subdued rustle which swept through 
the hall at bis appearance,— a rustle of excited 
anticipation; a sort of selt-gratulatory prepara- 
tion to be critical. He knew that there were 
smiles more cynical than pleasant on some ot the 
faces, and that opera-glasses were being levelled 
at hun. His blood might have flowed a little 
more quickly in his veins, perhaps, as looked 
down upon the audience below him, but that was 
all. He could not see, though perhaps he guess- 
ed intuitively, that Bertie Wynne had her head 
bent down, and her hands pressed tightly toge- 
ther in an agony of suspense for him; lor Bertie 
had retracted her decision not to be present. She 
had found it impossible io stay away; and she 
will never forget the moment when the first few 
notes of Hugh's recitative broke on her ear,. and 
the little rustle in the hall sunk suddenly into 
breathless stillness. Bertie's head was raised, 
and the flush of nervous dread left her lace. She 
had heard anythmg like this before; it was very 
possible that Dykehambury never had either. 

The silence remained unbroken for some mo- 
ments after the song was finished, and then the 
applause broke out in a deafening clamor, that 
would not cease until Mr. Carton came back, 
spolce a word to the accompanyist, and substitut- 
ed " Angels ever bright and fair." 

The rest ot the concert was hopeless confusion 
to Bertie Wynne. In the interval she heard dim- 
ly the exclamation of astonishment and delight 
that, passed from lip to lip around her; she even 
recognized the harsh chuckle of Mr. Crane, as he 
asked old Mrs. Grafton what she tbougbt of the 
choir after that; and she was vaguely watchful of 
that one figure sitting silent and grave in the or- 
chestra, never moving, never seeming to notice 
anything that went on, and to all appearance pro- 
foundly unconscious of the commotion which his 
wonderful voice had stirred up in the hall. She 
knew little more until she found herself in Mrs. 
Grafton's carriage, and saw Hugh at the window 
petitioning fbr a seat. He did not say much 
when he got in. The stars were bright, and the 
air of the summer night was very sweet after tbe 
close music-hall. Perhaps altogether there had 



been no passage in Bertie's quiet life so wonder- 
ful as this drive home from Dykehambury. At 
the little gate in the wall they both got out, and 
Bertie's chapercm drove away, with a caution to 
Mr, Carton to see her safe into the house. Hugh 
took ofi' his hat to the retreating carriage signifl- 
cantly, and stood in the gateway, looking down 
at the litUe flgure all in white beside him. 

" Well?" he said, smiling. 

"Mr. Carton, 1 never heard anything so beau- 
tiful in my life," said Bertie. "Wby didn't you 
tell us?" 

"Tell you what?" he asked; "that I once 
made a living oy singing in public ? I never said 
that I knew nothing of music. It was taken for 
granted; and, excuse me, youDykewood people 
are rather supercilious; they amused me a little. 
One only, out of all, did not sneer, but took a 
part that would have been doubly kind if I had 
been the presumptuous fool they thought mo. 
Do you think I did not know the sort of ' lead 
him on, it will be fun,' that possessed all Dyke- 
wood— you excepted? Tet one evening I was 
sorely tempted to tell. Do you remember ?" 

"I think so," said Bertie, as she made a, step 
towards the house; but he stopped her. 

' ' One moment, " said Hugh. ' ' Something else 
dates ftora that same evenmg. My pulses are 
riotously quick; I can't go homo till they are 
quieter. I began to hope then, Bertie, that even- 
ing, that I might ^ve my little fHend and coun- 
sellor a dearer title. It's very sweet to hope. 
You won"t forbid it ? Don't you care for me after 
all?" 

" I am not fit," said Bertie. 

"You are my pearl of price that I meant to 
win for myself, if 1 could, " said Hugh. ' ' liisten : 
no; thus, with your hand in mine, that I may feel 
if you shrink ti-om me. My father married an 
Italian opera-singer, and v, as cut off with a shil- 
ling for doing so. Do you think the worse of me 
for my mother's sake ?" 

"No," replied Bertie. 

"1 have been next door to a pauper," he con- 
tinued. "I have done tbe hardest manual labor. 
Finally, I have been a public singer myself. Do 
you think the worae of me for all this ?" 

Involuntarily Bertie crept a little closer to him, 
which was answer sufficient. 

" If those silent woods and lawns could speak, 
they would tell how you have haunted them with 
your ghostly presence. Come and make it real 
for me. I shall come to-morrow, and the next 
day, and every day until you will let me take you 
home. These things creep out, don't they, Bertie? 
To-moiTow all Dykewood will know what came of 
the Dykehambury concert." . 

" They will say that I am not good enough for 
you," returned Bertie. 

Mr. Carton's answer was unimportant. He 
waited until the hall door had closed after Bertie, 
stayed a little while longer, looking jip at the 
light- in 'her window, and then went off to walk 
up and down in the starlight, and wonder that 
Fortune was so good to him, just as he used to 
wonder in the old days at the strange grudge she 
seemed to bear him. 



Lebouc's matinees are reported as brilliantly 
attended in Paris, because good singers garnish- 
ed classical music pleasantly. Mme. Crepet- 
Qarcia gave Martini's " Plaintes de Mario Stu- 
art," with perfect method and taste, and others 
were satisfactory in varied seleclious for that 
concert. 



[From tho North American Eeviowj] 
PHILOSOPHY THE THE FINE ARTS. 

BY KENEST VON LASAULX. 

lOoncludedi'i 
Did our space permit, it would be easily to cite 
passages fl-om standard authors in illustration ol 
what has been alleged as to the pre-eminence of 
prose, its wider range and superior capabilities as 
a form of literary art. If her young muse, like a 
Cinderella, is generally made to perform all tho 
drugeries ol life and ieave tbe finer l"ancy-work to 
her poetic sister, she sometimes throws aside the 
kirtle and the clog, and appears at tho king's 
feast m rich robes and silver slippers. It is in 
some of his most splendid and pathetic passages 
that Shakespeare unclasps the golden cincture of 
verse, and revels in the fuller freedom of imagina* 
live and impassioned prose; and there are many 
portions of Milton's Areopagitica which rival in 
grandeur the best books of the Paradise Lost. 
The reader, however, must remember that the 
prose to which wo have awarded the highest place 
among the fine arts is not that which M. Jourdain 
had been speaking more than forty years without 
knowing it. Tout ce qiii n'est point prose est 
vers, et tout ce qui n'est point vers est prose, is a 
definition well suited to the limited faculties ol the 
Burgeois Qentilhomme ; but for the purposes of 
philosophical discussion we prefer the nicer dis- 
tinction made by De Quincey between " literature 
(lUeree kumanior&s) and anti-literature (lilerce 
didacticoe.)" To Uteraturo thus defined belong 
poetry and prose, including, not the sum total of 
things printed, but only Uiose books which seek 
to communicate power, and the purpose of which 
is not to convey information to the intelligence in 
a pedagogical sense, but to inform tbe soul in an 
artistic or creative sense. To anti-literature be- 
long works of science which seek to impart know- 
ledge, grammars, dictionaries, cyclopoedias, chro- 
nicles, most histories and books of tiavel, and, in 
general, all productions of the press wherein the 
matter 'to be communicated is paramount to the 
manner of its communication. This immense 
mass of useful knowledge is wholly excluded IVom 
prose considered as a fine art, and consequently 
can claim no place in literature proper, to which 
at bears the same relation that the color-bag does 
to the painting, or the quarry to the cathedral. 
Art is the service of the ideal; and the more re- 
fined and intellectual this service becomes, tho 
more spiritual is the medium which it employs for 
its manifestation. ' ' Beauty, " says Michel Augelo, 
" is the purgation of superfluities"; and it is by 
this law that the progress of art may be comput- 
ed. Temple, statue, picture, oratorio, and book 
are not repetitions of t'.ie soul, but each in its 
turn gives a ftiUer and finer measure of it. They 
are lelated to one another like the substances in 
the chemical tables, where every positive becomes 
negative by having a new substance placed above, 
it. At present, this highest positive point is oc- 
cupied by Uterature. The arts ot to-day are Uio 
men of letters. But literature itself is only the 
surrogate of life. Deeds of goodness and courage 
are a higher incarnation of tho beantitiil than 
words, however wise and eloquent. Campbell 
says of Su- Philip Sidney, that his life was 
" poetry put into action." All the nobilities of 
bis nature were enshrined in that form. Every- 
thing that man can do may be divinely done. 
The great soul converts the lowliest duty into a 
sublime work. 
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" A Borvant with this dauae 
Makos dnidgory dlvino 
"Who swoops a room as for thy laws 
Molios that and tho action flne." 

The poet gleans ftom the barren field a rich har- 
vest which the husbandman knew not of. Beauty 
will come to every condition of life, when men 
once learn to lift themselves above selfish aims, 
and serve the ideal in whatever they do — when all 
tho machinery of our civilization, like the wheels 
in Ezekiel's vision, shall move in obedience to 
divine impulses, as the supplements oi man's 
spiritual nature, and the ship, the railroad, and 
the telegraph be transformed Itom the mercenary 
agents of trade into the shining vehicles of truth 
and liberty and universally brotherhood. 



LIVES OF THE EARLY PAINTERS. 



Bf MRS. JAMESOK. 



ANDREA MANTEGNA. 
Bom 1130, dlod 1600. 



When the great Flemish painter, Rubens, was 
at Mantua in 1606, he was struck with astonish- 
ment on viewing these works, and made a fine 
copy in a reduced lorni of the fifth compartment. 
Copy, however, it cannot properly be called; it is 
rather a iiei-sion in the manner of Rubens, the 
stylo of tlio whole, and even some of the ch-cum- 
stances, being altered. This fine picture is now 
in tlie possession of Mr. Rogers, the po;>t. 

Another of the most celebrated of Mantegna's 
works is the great picture now iii the Louvre, at 
Paris, and called by the Italians " la Madonna 
della Vitloria," the Madonna of Victory. The 
occasion on which it was painted recalls a great 
event In history, the invasion ot Italy by Charles 
VIII, of Fi-anee. Of all the wars undertaken by 
ambitious and unprincipled monarchs, whether 
instigated by revenge, by policy, or by rapacious 
thirst of dominion, this invasion of Italy, in 1405, 
wnS tho most flagitious in its injustice, its folly, 
and its cruelty; it was also the most retributive 
in its results. Charles, after ravaging the whole 
country from the Alps to Ca'abria, iound himself 
obliged to retreat, and on tho banks of the Taro 
was met by Gian-Fraucesco, Marquis of Mantua, 
the son and successor of Frederigo, at the head 
of an army. On the part of the Italians it was 
rather a victory missed than a victory won; for 
the French continued their retreat across the 
Alps, and the loss of the Italians was immense. 
Ti'.e Marquis of Mautua, however, chose to con- 
sider it as a victory. He built a church on tho 
occasion, and commanded Andrea Mantegna to 
paint a picture on the high altar, which should 
e.\press at once his devotion and gratitude. Con- 
sidering the subject and the occasion, the French 
must have had a particular and malicious pleas- 
ure in placing this picture in the Louvre, where it 
now hangs at the upper end of that immense gal- 
lery. 

It represents in the centre, under a canopy or 
arbor composed of garlands of toliago and ituit, 
and seated on a throne, tho Virgin Mary, who 
holds on her knees the Infant Saviour. On her 
right stand the ai-chanarcl Michael and St. Mau- 
rice in complete armor. On the left are the 
patron saints of Mantua, St. Longinus and St 
Andrew, with the Inlan t St. John. More in tront, 
on each side, ai-o the Marquis of Mantua and his 
wife, the celebrated and accomplished Isabella 
d'Este, who, kneeling, i-eturn thanks for the so- 



called victory over the French. The figure of the 
Marchesa Isabella is still, in the French catalogue 
of the Louvre, styled St. Elizabeth, ftn error 
pointed out long since by Lanzi and others. This 
picture was finished in the year 1500, when An- 
drea was seventy. In beauty and softness of exe- 
cution it exceeds all his other works, while in the 
poetical conception of the whole, the grandeur of 
the saints, and the expression in the countenance 
of Gonzaga as he gazes upwards in a transport ol 
devotion, it is worthy of his best years. In the 
Louvre are three other pictures by Andrea Man- 
tegna. One is the Crucifixion of our Saviour, a 
small picture, remarkable for containing his own 
portrait In the figure of the soldier seen half- 
length in Iront. Another, an allegorical subject, 
represents the Vices flying belo.re Wisdom, Chas- 
tity, and Philosophy, while Justice, Fortitude, 
and Temperance, return from above, once more 
to take up their habitation among men. Another 
picture, ot exceeding beauty, represents the Muses 
dancing to the sound of Apollo's lyre. Mars, 
Venus, and' Cupid, stand on a rocky height, look- 
ing upon them, while Vulcan is seen at a distance 
threatening his faithless consort. In this little 
picture Mantegna seems inspired by the very 
spirit of Greek art. The Muses are designed with 
exquisite taste and teeling. It is probably- the 
chet-d'ceuvre of the artist in his own partiijular 
style, that for which his natural turn of mind and 
early studies under Squarcione had fitted him. In 
general his religious pictures are not pleasing; 
and many of his classical subjects have a tasteless 
meagreness in the forms, which is quite opposed 
to all our conceptions of beauty and greatness of 
style; but he has done grand things. Besides 
the works already mentioned, there are fovu* pic- 
tures in the Museum, at Berlin, and others at 
Vienna, Florence, and Naples. Of many disci- 
ples formed by Andrea Mantegna, not one attain- 
ed to any fame or influence in his art. They all 
exaggerated his manner and defects, as is usual 
with scholars who follow the manner of their 
master. His two sons were both arlists, studious 
and respectable men, but neither of tliem inherit- 
ed the genius of their father. Ariosto, in a famous 
stanza of his great poem ("Orlando Furioso," 
cxxxiii, St. 2), in which he has commemorated all 
tho leading painters of his own time, places the 
name of Andrea Mantegna between those of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci and Gian Bellini: 

" Lo 1 Leonardo I Gian' Bellino view, 
Two Dossi, and Mantegna reached by few, 
WiUi these an angel, Michael, styled divine, 
In whom the sculptor and'the painter join: 
Sebastian, Titian, Raphael, tliree that grace 
Cadora, Venice, and Urbino's race: 
Each genius that can past events recall 
In living flguies on the storied wall." 



The Invektion op Engraving on Wood and 
Copper: 1(123^1452. 

Andrea Mantegna was not only eminent as a 
painter; he owed much of his celebrity and his 
influence over the artists of that age to the multi- 
plication and difiusion of his designs by copper- 
plate engraving, an art unknown till his time. 
He was one ol the firat who pracUsed it— certain- 
ly the first painter who engraved his own de- 
signs. 

In these days, when we cannot walk through 
the streets even of a third-rate town without 
passing shops with their windows filled with en- 
gravings and prints; when not ovu* books only. 



but the newspapers that He on our tables are Il- 
lustrated ; when the Penny Magazine can place a 
little print after Mantegna at once before the eyes 
of fltty thousand readers; when every beautiful 
work of art as it appears is multiplied and dif- 
fused by hundreds and thousands of copies ; 
when the talk is rite of wondrous inventions by 
which such copies shall reproduce themselves to 
infinitude, without change or detoriatlon, we find 
it difficult to throw our Imagination back to a 
time when such things were not 

What printing did for literature, engraving on 
wood and copper has done for painting— not only 
diflttsed the designs and inventions of artists, 
which would otherwise be confined to one locality, 
but in many cases preserved those which would 
otherwise have perished altogether. It is inter- 
esting to remember that three inventions to which 
we owe such infinite instruction and delight were 
almost simultaneous. The earliest known im- 
pression of an engvavmg on wood is dated 1523; 
the earliest impression from an engraved metal 
plate was made about 1462; and the first printed 
book, properly so called, bears date, according to 
the best authorities, 1455. 

Stamps for impressing signatures and charac- 
ters on paper, in which the required forms were 
cut upon blocks of wood, we find in use in the 
earliest times. Seals for convents and societies, 
in which the distinctive devices or letters were 
cut hollow upon wood or metal, were known in 
the fourteenth century. The transition seems 
easy to the next application of the art, and 
thence, perhaps, it has happened that the name 
of the man who made this step is lost All that 
is certainly known is, that the first wood-blocks 
for the purpose of pictorial representations were 
cut in Germimy, in the province of Suabia; that 
thelBrst use made of the art was for the multipli- 
cation of playing-cards, which about the year 
1418 or 1420 were manufactured in great quanti- 
ties at Augsburg, Nuremberg, and Venice; and 
that the next application of the art was devotion- 
al. It was used to multiply rude figures of saints, 
which were distributed among the common peo- 
ple. The earliest wood-cut knownis a coarse fig- 
ure of St. Christopher, dated 1423. This curiosi- 
ty exists in the library of Earl Spencer, at Al- 
thorpe. Another impression, which is declared 
by connoisseurs to be a little later, Is in the Roj-al 
Library at Paris, where it is framed and hung up 
for the inspection of the curious. Rude, ill- 
drawn, grotesque— printed witli some brownish 
fluid, on the coarsest ill-colored paper— still it is 
impossible to look at it without some of the curi- 
osity, interest, and reverence, with which we re- 
gard the first printed book, though it must be al- 
lowed that, in comparison with this first sorry 
specimen of a wood-cut, the first book was a 
beautiful performance. 

Up to a late period, the origin of engiaving on 
V copper, was involved in a like obsciirity, and vol- 
umes of controversy have been .written on the 
subject; some claiming the invention for Ger- 
many, others for Italy. At length, however, the 
indefatigable researches of antiquarians and con- 
noisseurs, added .by the accidental discovery in 
1794 of the first impression ft-om a metal plate, 
have set the matter at rest If to Germany be- 
longs the invention of engraving on wood, the art 
of copper-plate engraving was beyond all doubt 
first introduced and practised nt Florence; j'et 
here again the invention seems to have arisen out 
of a combination of accidental circumstances, ra- 
thei" than to belong of right to one man. The cir- 



